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magazines had not been made bomb-proof, and a variety
of other equally necessary works had either not been
commenced, or were still unfinished. Worst of all, it had
been ascertained that the supply of provisions was very
inadequate, and that of what there was much was bad.
If the siege should be protracted we might die of hunger,
or be forced to surrender, A more immediate danger lay
in the absence of all sanitary arrangements; within the
circuit of the fort walls were congregated more than
seven thousand human beings, besides horses, b&llocks,
and other animals; for the preservation of cleanliness
among this multitude no steps whatever had been taken.
The accumulation of filth was something appalling. The
rubbish heap at our archway had reached the dimensions
of a small haycock, and another dead sheep had made
its appearance; it lay putrefying in the sun by the side
of its companion. All over the fort the smells were
sickening; it was difficult to walk without stepping in
some impurity.
Two cases of cholera had already occurred, and ended
fatally. It was felt that if something were not done we
might find among us an enemy more dangerous than
any outside, in the shape of an outbreak of that fearful
pestilence. That anything at present would be done
there appeared, however, but small prospect. The author-
ities seemed paralysed, the gates were kept closed, the
sentries mounted guard, and the other ordinary routine
duties were performed. Beyond this things were left to
themselves; the works for defence were not pushed on,
nor was the filth removed, nor any attempt made to
ascertain the real position of the mutineer army that was
besieging us,
For the first two days all was bewilderment; on the
third, as the condition of things began to be realised,